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JENNY KELLY. 

The following well written story, by the author 
of “ Myrrce Leaves,” first inserted in the Euro- 
pean Magazine, derives an interest from its being a 
real fuct, unadorned by fiction. ‘The writer of it, it 
is stated, is a near relative to the unfortunate female, 
whose brief his ory he records: 

li the town of Newry, in Ireland, lived Jenny 
At this 


distance of time, not any thing material is known of 


Kelly, the subject of this little narrative. 


her parents; itis only known that lacy were honest 


and industrious, and that they brought up their 


daughters according to their means. Before she at- 
tained the age of eighteen years, she became the 
object of affection to two suitors. This distinction, 
which would have been flattering to the vanity 


of most young women of her age, proved to hey the 





greatest misfortune. She had a fine countenance, 
an elegant figure, an amiable disposition, and was of 
singularly industrious habits. Her voice was more- 
over uncommogly fine, and she carrolled as merrily 


as the lark, a 





sweetly asthe nightingale. In 
short, she couldipg@®but make any man a good wife 
and a delightful companion. 

Poor girl! when T think of her fate, a tear of pity 
falls to her memory. Yet Jenuy did not become a 
prey to the eves of a seducer ; she was reserved for 
misery of a different kind. 

The two rivals who sought her affections, were 
brother clerks, in the firm of Messrs. Ogle & ‘Thomp- 
son, well known merchants in Newry. The cireum- 
stances of each were nearly equal, and they were 
generally regarded with a degree of respect, little 
short of that shown to the partners themselves.— 
Kays was the name of one lover, M’Evoy that of the 
other. Kays was a very handsome young man, 
tall and well shaped; his rival Lad not the same 
advantages of person, and was conscious of the su- 
periority of Kays in this respect. But this reflection 
only caused him to redouble his attentions to Jenny, 
and to do every thing in his power to ingratiate 
himself into her esteem. Whether or not Kays was 
less ardent or persevering in evineing his attach- 


ment, cannot now be known ; but after much per- 


suasion and entreaty, Jenny, though her heart own- 


da preference for Kays, yielded to the importuni- 





ties of M‘Evovy, and was married to him accordingly. 
Jenny was young, and probably scarcely knew 
her own heart at the time, else she ought not to 
have given her hand to one lover, an 1 her affections 


toanother. It was a weakness on her part, and she 


bitterly atoned for it; yet who shall blame her ? 
**Women are not 
**1n their best fortu strong, 
and might there not be some neglect on the part of 
Kays’? 

When Jenny became a wife, she was fully sensi- 
ble of the duties and obligations which her new con- 
dition imposed upon her; and she determined to 
do all in her power not only to retain the affections 
of her husband, but to increase her own towards 


him. With these feelings they might have bcen 


happy ; but connubial bliss was not to be the lot of 


this young creature. 

It may easily be imagined that Kays, who was not 
less fond of Jenny than bis successful rival, was 
plunged into a state of distraction assoonas he knew 
of the utter ruin of his hope. In the first paroxysm 
of his rage, he threatened destruction to both ; but 
becoming more calm, he conceived a scheme of 
revenge, which he determined to carry into effect. 
He began to affect an indifference upon the subject, 
then to utter inuendoes that could not but create 
strange conjectures ; and at last he did not scruple 


to insinuate, in plain terms, and in such a way that 


it was sure toreach M‘Evoy’s cars, that he had pre- 
vious to her marmage had an lhe: intercourse with 
the young bride. Such reports were not slow in 
findmg circulation; they speedils to the know- 
ledwe of M&Evov and his wife, and the tfeelings on 
tic ecasi0on if may Db us I suppos lwere ce eply, 
though differe thy, iffected. Jen \ came melan- 
chols : her appetite fatled he Sa cw pale and 
thin, and was frequently caught intears. The cru, 


elty of Kays cut her to the heart. M‘Evov, though 


he did not absolutely beheve in rumors of his 


wife’s dishonor, was not certain that they were alto- 


gether false. Of all feelings, that of jealousy is the 


most easily roused, and when once awakened, 


‘© Trifles, light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As |} roots of holy writ.” 
Kuvs and M’Evoy were still placed near each 


other and there were mutual h surning’s and 
bickerings between them. Soth, however, avoid. 
ed coming to open resentment; the one knowing 
himself to be the projector of an unfounded calum- 
ny; the other being loth to render more public 


than it was, the reported disgrace of his wife. 
Poor Jenny bore up against the influence of her 


feclings as long as she could ; her honic was wretch- 


ed to her susceptible and artless mind, for doubt 
and suspicion hung over it. Her husband’s eye no 
longer beamed on her with the soft light of confid- 
ing love : ina few weeks she fell ili, her brain be- 
caine delirious, and her medical attendants despair- 


ed of her life. M’Evoy was lumself in a state to be 


pitedjand well might be reproached as the author of 


his sufferings; in the languayre of our greatest bard, 





“If thou dost Shandy r, and torture me, 


Never pray more ; abandon all remorse 

On horror’s he ad horrors xccwy tlate 

Do deeds to make heaven v 1), illearth amaz’d 
For nothing canst thou to danination add 


Greater than that.’ 


The cffects of Kavs’ perfidy now stared him 
the face, and for the first time made him sensible of 
his baseness. He was not naturally of a bad \) 
sition—and his passion for Jenny revived in all its 
force ; he would have died to restore her to her 
senses, and to repair the wrong he had done her.— 
He hastened to her mother’s house to confess his 
guilt, and to ask her forgiveness : every hour only 
made him the more desirous of atoning for the inju- 
rics he had committed, and of expressing to ler his 
penitence. Again he begged to be admitted to se¢ 
the poor girl; le appeared almost broken hearted 
his request was again refused. Unable to retain 
himself any longer, he confessed that the story he 
told concerning her was a wicked fabrication. — 
**Good Heavens!” he exclaimed, raising his eves 
and clasping his hands, **could ft but hear she for 
gave me, how happy should Ibe! but now lL am 
miserable.” “ You cannot, you must not see her, 
my poor child is dying ; the sight of you would be 
too much for her, she is dying ! do not ask it !” 

He bade the disconsolate mother farewell, and 
hurried away overwhelmed with grief and horror. 
He could not rest; all was dark and gloomy within 
him ; agonized and scarce ly Knowing what he did, 
he solicited on the following day a mecting of the 
principal inhabitants of Newry, at one of the inns, 
und openly declared to all present, that every word 
he had said against Jenny was false, and that the 
cause of his malignant fabrication was his excessive 


love, and his madness at seei 4 her possesse d by 


another. He was m consequence dismissed from 
his situation. Still, however, lhe did not despair of 
seeing his unfortunate victim, and of confessi g to 
her his villainy With this intention he again re- 
paired to her mother’s residence, but it was to 
late ; her s] irit had fled to that world whi t 
praise and censure of mankind are jually in 
ent, insix weeks after the bridal day 

The remainder of the tale will be br ef: Kavs 


shortly after left Newry, for America, entered into 





the American at an is killed Phe husiand, 
who was inconsolable for some time, despaired of 
ever being happy with any other woman, should 
he marry aga his proved true; fora twelve- 
month after Jenny’s d , he married a miller’s 

wghter, 1 youn W A \ ) er strikis iy re 
semb] Jenpv, t was partly, perhaps, from 
that similitude ed her 

Shortly after his second marriage, in a faction 
ats r Out ¢ } t ontest ( t ‘ 

g g 

hy s swe } ¢ \} \ - whic 1 4 ‘ + wit 
sword stick, but t Rray the pe n \ 
run throug >a antls f ! bont 
spot M‘Evoy was tried for his life: | ! 
defence he « 1 not to hve, t ( 1 this 

w cM | ( + 4 (> 








LA 

wl Thompson supported him in the utmost of his 
i. He was found tv of manslaughter, and 

acer g to the pract of the time, was burnt in 

he hand. He Icft treland with his newly marrted 


wifi , Went to Api rit ty and like his rival, ents red 


The armvy, in which he was yromoted, and h gh 
nected. 
i 


oe 
PEMALE CONSTANCY REWARDED. 


In Everard’s Letters, published in Italian, in 


1778, he g 


» vives the following interesting account of 


| 
in adventure which he met with in the quick-silver 


mines of tdria. 


** After passing,” he says, “ through several parts 
ofthe Alps, and having visited Germany, I thought 
I could not well return home without visiting the 
quick-silver mines at Idria, and seeing those dread- 
full subterranean caverns, where thousands are con- 


demned to reside, shut out from all hopes of ever 


seeing tae erful ight of the sun, and obliged to 
toil out a miserable hfe under the whips of impe- 
rious task-miastcrs. 

“Such wretches as the fnmates of this pl ice my 
t \ es hever beh ld. 1 he I lackne ss of their Visages 
only serves to cover a horrid paleness, caused by 
the nexious qualities of the mineral they are employ- 


ed in procuring. As they in general consist of ma- 


lefactors condemned for life to this task, they are 
fed at public expense ; but they seldom consume 
much provisions, as they lose them appetites ina 
short ime, and commonly in about two years expire 
trom a total contraction of all the Joints in the body. 
‘In this horrid mansion I walked after my guide 
for some time, pondering on the strange tyranny 
nd avarice of mankind, when I was startled by a 


voice behind me, calling me by name, and iaquiring 
f mv health with the most cordial affection. 1 


a creature all black and hideous, 


» approached me,and with a most piteous accent 


exclaimed, **Ah! Mr. Everard, don’t you know 


” ¢ . 1 . ' 


Gracious heavens! what was my surprise 

hen, thro gy! the veil of lus wret hedness, I dis- 
d the features of mv old friend, Count Al- 

berti. You must remember him one of the gay- 


st, most agree able persons at the court of Vienna ; 


t once the | ron of the men, and the fuvorite of 
ie fair sex. I have often heard vou repeat his 


ume as one of the few that did honor to the pre- 


sent age ; as possessed of generosity and pity in the 
a t devree ; as one who made no other use of 

f t to alleviate the distresses of his fellow 
" Immediatcly on recognizing him f flew 

him with affcetion ; and after a tear of condo- 
nee, asked him | vi cume t To this he 

i lied, that having fought a duel witha General of 
Austrian Infantry agai st the Empe1 n’s com- 

n and dans nies lett him fe | Lh was oblige d 


o one of the forests of Istra, where he was 


t ta er, 1 afterwards sheltered by 

D , Who had long infested that quarter. 

+. t live | i ie nths, t i] by a 
elos f Tee i which they were 
neea ve ite s e, in which 
eg pal t thie ek l, i was taken 
ana ¢ arricad to Viem A, inn ler to be broke alive 
non the wheel. On arriving ut the ¢ ipital, how- 


ever, he Was SOONnTEC ind through the inter- 
of friends his | unent of the rack was 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


changed into that of perpetual imprisonment and 
labor in the mines of Iria. 

** As Alberti was giving me this account, a young 
woman came up to him, whom I at once saw to be 
born for better fortune. Vhe dreadful situation of 
the place was not able to destroy her beauty ; and 
even in this scene of wretchedness, she seemed to 
have charms to grace the most brilliant assembly. — 
This lady was in fact daughter to one of the first fa- 
milies in Germany ; and having tried every means 
to procure her lover’s pardon without eflect, was at 
last resolved to share his miseries, as she could not 
reheve them. With him she accordingly descend- 
ed into these mansions, whence few of the living 
return; and with him she is contented to live ;~— 
with him to toil ; forgetting the gayeties of life, de- 
spising the splendours of opulence, and contented 
with the consciousness of her own constancy.” 

Such constancy could not go unrewarded. Ina 
letter written nine days after, Mr. Everard relates 
that he was ‘*the spectator of the most affecting 
scene he ever yet beheld. A person came post 
from Vienna to th 
the greater shaft. He was soon after followed by a 
second, and by athird. ‘Their first inquiry was af- 
ter the unfortunate Count, and I, happening to over- 
hear it, gave the best information | could. ‘Two 
of these were the brother and cousin of the lady 
the third was a fellow soldier and intimate friend of 
the Count; they came with his pardon, which had 
been procured by the General with whom the duc! 
had been fought, who was pertectly recovered from 
| 


his wounds. IT led them with all the expedition of 


joy down to his drearv abode, presented to him his 
friends, and informed him of the happy change in 


his circuimstancs It would be impossible to de 





scribe the joy that brightened upon his grief worn 
countenance ; nor was the voung lady’s emotions 
less vivid at seeing her friends, and hearing of her 
husband’s freedom. Some hours were employed 
in mending the appearance of this faithful couple 
yor could I, without a tear, behold him taking 
leave of the former wretched companions of his 
toil. Wesoon emerged trom the mine, and Alberti 
and his wife once more revisited the light of the sun. 
“The Empress has again taken him into favor, 
his fortune and rank are restored ; and he, with his 
fair partner, now have the pleasing satisfaction of 
enjoving happiness with double relish, as they once 


knew what it was to be miserable.” 





TRADITICNAL. 
THE TALE Ov THE GREEN TAPER. 
[From Aekerman’s “ Forget me not.” 


* Among the unfortunate tamilies of Spanish Mo- 


riscoes who were forced to quit Spain in 1610, t! 

was one of avery rich farmer, who owned the house 
ve speak of. As the object of the government 
was to hurry the Moriscoes out of the country with- 
out allowing them time to remove their property, 
many buried their money and jewels, in hope of ve- 
turning from Africa at a future period. Muley 
Hassum, according to our popular tradition, had 
contrived a vault under the large Zunguun, or close 


porch of the house Distrusting his Christian 


oe , 1 1 } 
neighbors, lie had there accumulated great quan- 
tities of wold and H 


1 pearls, whicn, upon his quitting 


“ . ; | 
little village near the mouth of 








20 oe er ee er 





the country, were laid under a spell by another 
Moriscoe deeply versed in the secret arts. 

**'The jealousy of the Spaniards, and the severe 
penalties enacted against such of the exiles as should 
return, precluded Muley Hassam from all opportuni- 
tics of recovering his treasure. He died, entrusting 
the secret to his only daughter, who, having grown 
up at Seville, was perfectly acquainted with the 
spot under the charm. Fatima married, and was 
soon left a widow, with a daughter whom she 
taught Spanish, hoping to make her pass for a na- 
tive of our country. Urged by the approach of 
poverty, which sharpened the desire to make use 
of the secret entrusted to her, Fatima with her 
daughter Zuleima, erbarked on board a corsair, 
and were landed secretly in a costume of the pea 
santry, and having assuined Christian names, both 
mother and daughter made their way to Seville on 
foot, or by any occasional conveyance which offer 
ed on the road. ‘To avoid suspicion, they gave out 
that they were returning from the performance of 
a vow to a celebrated image of the virgin neai 
Mogner. 

} 


means by which Fatima obtained a place for ber 


I will not tire you with details as to the 
selfand daugliter in the family then occupying ber 
own p aternal house.  Fatima’s constant endeavors 
to please her master and mistress succeeded to the 
utmost of their wishes; the beauty and innocence 
lied et 


forts to obtain the alfection of the whole family 


of Zuleima, then fourteen, needed no stu 


“When Fatima thought the time was 


: | 
ome, Sie 


pre 2) ved le r daughter tor the mportant al d aw ful 


task of recovering the ed treasure, of which 


she had constamntiy take d to he r sce ie child 





could understand her meaning. ‘Phe winter came 
on; the f ly moved to the t floor, as ual, 
and I t i sked t be llov ed one of th $ i d 
flo rst j . ia aZ le mea Abeut t} a hdl 
ot D whe pe ( aly H ti ned 
to make the Guadalquiver overtlow its banks, and 
scarce} soul st lout aft m-set, Patina, pro 
vice d Ww ith a rope al lal ke t, anxi usly awaitea 


the hour of midnight, to commence her incaniation 


ay cls rhiter stood trey Vine 
Her daughter stood trembling 





porch to which they had grope 
Vhe bell of the 
1 


sound, vou are we il aware, ha 


pWay 11 the 
dark. clock, whose 
a most starthng et 
fect in the dead silencg of the night, tolled the hour, 
and the melancholy peal of supplication, (Plegarin ) 

1} | 


vllowed for about two minutes. All now was still, 


except the wind and rain. Fatima unlocked with 
some difficulty the cold hands of her daughte rout 


of hers, struck a flint, and lighted a green taper not 


more than an inch long, which she carefully shel- 
tered from the wind in a pocket lantern. The 
light had scarcely glimmered on the ground, when 


the pavement vawned close by the females.— 
Noy 


siid Fatima, ) were you strong enough 


Zuleima, my child, the only care of my life, 
to draw me 


out of the vault, I would not entreat vou to hasten 





down these small perpendicular steps, which 
you here see. Fe my love ; th is nothing 
belo i pr Id and jewels ce Pp ted by mv ta- 
ther.” “ Mother, (answered the trembling girl,) I 
willnot break the promise I have made you, though 


Ifeelas if my breathing would stop, the moment 


} ‘ hye prifiic ot sey ys eytt r ’ 
that | enter that horrible vault. Dear mother, tie 
the rope round mv walst-—mv hands want <* enpt} 


« 
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ay 


a 
a 
f 














—you must support the whole w eight of my body. 
Merciful Allah ! my foot slips 
me not in the dark !” 


The vault was not much deeper than the girl’s 


Ob, mother, leave 


length ; and upon her slipping from one of the pro- 


jecting stones, the clink of coins scattered by her 


feet, restored the failing courage of tse mother.— 
“There, take the basket, child ! fill it up with gold 
—teel for the jewels—I must not move the lan- 
tern.—Well done, my love! another basket full 
and no more. IT would not expose you, my only 
child, for —— yet, the candle is long enough ; fear 
not, it will burn five minutes longer—Heavens ! 
the wick begins to float in the melted wax; out, 
out, Zuleima !—the rope, the rope !—the steps on 
this side !” 

‘A faint groan was heard. Zuleima had drop- 
At this 


moment all was dark again; the distracted mother 


ped into a swoon over the remaining gold. 


searched for the chasm, but it was closed. She 
beat the ground with her feet; and her agony be- 
came downright madness on hearing the hollow 
sound returned from below. She now struck the 
flints of the pavement till her hands were shapceless 
with wounds. Lying on the ground ashort time, and 
having for a moment recovered the power of con- 
scious suffering, she heard her daughter repeat 


’ 


the words, Mother, dear mother, leave me not in 


the dark! The thick vault through which the 
words were heard, gave the voice a hcart-freezing, 
} 


thin, d.stant, vet silvery tone. Fatima lay one in- 


stant motionless on the flints; then raising herself 


: . et 
upon tier knees, dashed her head, with something 
like supernatural strength, agaimst the stones.— 





Chere she was found lifeless in the morning. 
reertain night in the month of December, 


the few who, ignorant that the house is haunted 


have incautiously becn upon the spot at mdmeght, 
report thet Fatima is seen between two black 
fivures, who, in spite of her violent struggles to 





avoid the place where her daughter is buried alive, 


orce her to sit over the vault, with a basket of gold 


ather feet. The efforts by which she now and 






» her cars, are supposed to in- 
cs ' 
dicate tha our, she is compelled to hear 


the untfortu leima crying, ** Mother, dear 


aul 


mother, leave me not in the dark !”’ 


VARIETY. 





THE NIGHTINGALE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF BUFFON 
lo every person, whose car is not totally insen- 


sible to melody, the name of the nightingale must 





when the air is still and serene, and all nature seems 


to listen to the so: 





gsters of the grove. Otber birds, 





the larks, the canaries, the chafiinches, the pretty- 


Bo t ’ ‘oie fd : 5 
chaps, the hnnets, the goldfinches, the blackbirds, 


the American mockbirds, excel in the several parts 





which they perform : but the nightingale combines 

el ’ ] as > Vaety 5 = \¢ > 

the whole, and joins sweetness of tone with varicts 
e = 

ind extent of execution. His notes assume each 


diversity of character, and receive everv ¢ hange ot 


modulation ; not a part is repeated without varia- 


ion; and the attention is kept perpetually awake, 


ind charmed by the endless flexibility of strains. — 
he leader of the vernal chorus bewins tt 


Fs is 


THE LADIES’ GAPLAND. 
with a low and timid voice, and he prepares for the 
hymn to nature by essaying his pow crs and attuning 


ns and 


his organs ; by degrees the sound op¢ swells; 


it bursts with loud and vivid flashes ; it flows with 


smooth volubility ; it faints and murmurs; it shakes 
| with rapid and violent articulation 


; the soft breath- 
| 


| ings of love and joy are poured from his inmost 
| - 

| soul, and every heart beats in unison, and melts 
| > } 

| with delicious languor. But this continual richness 


| might satiate the ear. The strains are at times re- 


| lieved by pauses, which bestow dignity and eleva- 


| tion. The mild silence of evening heightens the 
| general effect, and not a rival interrupts the solemn 
scene. ‘To this description by Buffon, we may add 
aremark ona mistake in one of the poets. Ac- 
| cording to the united testimonies of all modern na- 
| turalists, the song of the Nightingale is that of the 


male kind, who thus employs himself, as if to enter- 


tain and sooth the female during her task of incuba 


tion; so that the celebrated lines of Virgil, how- 
| ever beautiful as poetry, are, in re ality, inaccurate 
! in point of natural history. 

ylar shades, her children gone 
A 


itingale laments alone ; 


So close in por 
i . hyeed 
Vie mother Nig 


W hose nest some prying churl liad found,and thence, 
| 





By stealth, convey'd th? unteat rad innoc 
| But she suppl es the hight mourniul strains, 
And melancholy niusic fills the plait 
——>— 


| FLATTER 


| =6r When Ptolemy Eurgetes first set out on his ex- 
|} pedition into Syria, his queen, Berenice, who ten 
} derly loved him, being apprehensive of the dangers 
| to which he might be exposed in the war, made a 
| vow to consecrate her hair, which was her chiet 

ornament, in case be should ret afe. Thi prince 
' 


| returned, not only safe but crow 


success; whereupon Berenice, to discharge he: 
vow, immediately cut off her hair 
' 

to the gods, in the temple 


ind dedicated it 
which Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus had built in honour of his beloved Arsinol, 
under the name of the Zephyrnum Venus, on the 
promontory of Zephyrum, in Cyprus. But this 
consecrated hair being lost soon after, or perhaps 
contemptuously flung away by thi 


was much offended at this accid 


priests, Ptolemy 


nt, and threatened 
to punish the priests for their neglect. Hereupon 


{ 
> 


Iruier and 


Conon of Samos, a flattering « reat 


mathematician, to appease the king’s wrath, and 
gain his favour, gave out that the queen’s locks had 


i pointed 


| been conveyed up to heaven ; at out se- 
| ven stars, which, till that time, had not belonged to 


any constellation, declaring, that they were the 





queen’s hair. Several other astronomers, either to 


make their court, as well as Conon, to the king, or 





out of fear of drawing upon themselves his displea- 
sure, affirmed the same things; and hence coma Be- 
renices, or the hair of Berenice, became one of the 
: ‘ 


constellations, and is so to this day. 


—— 


Richard Fleckno, in 1658, thus oddly describes a 


| loquacious lady: ** Her tongue runs round like a 


wheel, one spoke after anotlier: there’s no cid 


it. You would wonder at her matter to hear her talk, 


! 
} } ’ 
and would admire her talk when you hear her ma 
j ter. All the wonderis, wh 

’ 


how she makes so many 


gether.” 


she talks only thirums, 


fterent ends hang to 








WOMAN. 
The celebrated Segur, on Female Education, 
justly remarks, “Heaven, in creating woman, seem 
ed to say to man, behold cither the torment or de 
light of your present and future existence. Give 
a direction to this being, calculated by the extren 
pliancy of her mind, gmreceive all th 


you may wish to bestow on her. It is another selt 


iImpress:ons 


which I offer you; in taking charge of her, vou 
ought in a certain degree to identify her with your 
self! Her breast sustains and nourishes us; her 
hands direct our earliest st 8. her gentle voice 
teaches us to lisp our first expressions; she wip 

away the first tears we shed, and to her we are in 
debted for our chief pleasures. In fact, nature 
seems to have contided man to her continual care 

the cradle of infancy is her peculiar charge, and 


her kind compassion smooths the bed of death.”’ 


GALV ANISM 

The discovery of Galvanism, like that of most 
other things, was entircly owing to accident. It was 
while the wife of Galvani was superintending thie 
culinary preparation of frogs, that she obtained the 
simple fact, which has given immortality to her 
husband. A number of these animals, skinned for 
the pot, happened to be laid on a table near an 


electrical machine, and whilst the machine was 





4 
state of actis ty, an atte ndant chanced to touch, with 
the point of a scalpel, the crural nerve of one of the 
frogs Iving near the prime conductor P iw 
the muscles of the limb were instantly thrown into 
strong convulsions. ‘The lady communicated 
observation to her husband ;: and th prote ssor, Who 
was at that time engaged ina set of experiments, 
with the view of proving that tus 
pends upon electricity, was delighted to f 
much his hypothesis was confirmed by this a 

lental discove Y= Port Folio 

It has been finely and truly observed, by an 
nymous writer in the Quarterly Review, that in 
consid ning the actions of the 1, it 
be forgotten, that its affections pass into each ot] 
like the tints of the rainbow : though can easily 
distinguish them when they have assumed a d 
ded colour, yet we can never determu \ 
each hue begins. —! / 

et 
There was a certain nobleman (sas 


. ‘ : ‘Soagee: 
Dishop Hall) whokept a fool, tu whoni hie 


D 

one day gave a staff, with a charge to 
keep it till he should meet with one who 
was a greater fool thaa himself. Not ma- 
ny years after, the nobleman fell sick, 
even unto death. The fool ca to st 


annie 





him; his sick lord said to him, * 
shortly leave you.’ 


_ 
= 
+ 


’ : ; 
“* And w hither are 





you goin: said the fool. “Into ano 
ther world,”’ replied his lords} ip, “and 


when will you avain—within a 
month?’? No.” * When then??? «N 


come 


ver.”’ ‘“ Never!” said the fool: * and 
what provision hast thou made for thy 
entertainment there whither thou groest ” 
‘None at ali.’’ “ No!’ said the fool, 


Here, then, take my staff; 


al 


‘none at all! 


for with all my folly, I am not euilty of 


any such fol!v as this 























PHE CATACOMBS OF FGYPT. P 
The celebrated Aaron Hill, when in 
Egypt, had the curiosity to examine a 
catacomb. He was accompanied in bis 
expedition by two gegtlemen, end con- 
ducted by one of the natives as a guide. 
‘They at length arrive “at the spot, and 
without taking any notice of some fel- 
who sauntering about the 
place, descended by ropes into the vault, 
No sooner were they let down, than they 
were presented with a spectacle which 
struck them with horror. ‘Two gentle- 
nen, apparently starved to death, lay be- 
fore them. One of these unhappy vic- 
tims had a tablet in bis hand on which 
Was written, in a very pathetic language, 
the story of their lamentable fate. It 
seemed that they were brothers of rank 
and family in Venice, and having in the 
course of their travels entrusted them- 
selves with one of the natives for the pur- 
pose of visiting the catacomb, the perfi- 
dious villain had left them to perish.— 
The danger to which Mr. Hill and bis 
lriends were exposed, instantly alarmed 
them. They had scarce read the tale, 
when, looking up, they beheld their in- 
human guide, assisted by two others, 
whom they had seen near the spot, clos- 
ing the entrance into the vault. They 
were now reduced to the utmost distress; 
they, however, drew their swords, deter- 
mined to make a desperate attempt to 
rescue themselves from a situation so 
appalling. With this resolution, they 
were groping about at random in the 
dark, when they were startled at the 
groans of some one seemingly in the ago- 
nies of death. They listened to the dis- 
mal sound, and at length, by the glim- 
mering light from the top of the cata- 
comb, they saw a man just murdered, 
and a little U. yond they beheld his inhu- 
man murderers, flying with the utmost 
precipitation. They pursued them im- 
mediately, and though not able to come 
up with them, they had the good fortune 
to reach the opening through which the 
wretches escaped out of the cavern, just 
before they had time te roll the stone on 
the top of it. 


lows, were 


ie ———— 
LIVERARY. 

Phe novels published by the author of Waverls 
amount to forty-six volumes. The price of them in 
England, is £19 16s. 6d., and calculating the sale 
a ik are to have b 


each w ‘en 20,009, the amount paid 


by the public will have been one million seven hun- 


dred and sixty-two thousand two hundred and 


twenty-tw dollars. 
> 


tis said that Robert Treat Paine, of Boston, re- 


ved the following rewards for some of his wri- 
* Rulings 


‘ . 
fifteen pages, twelve hundred dollars : forthe “ In- 


tnes : For the Pa ssion,’? a poem ot only 


vention of Letters,” a poem of one hundred lines, 


fittecn hundred doilars : for his song of “ Adams 


Liberty ubout seventy lines, seven hundred 


, 











_THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


PCBERY. 


FOR Titi 


INVOCATION TO SLEEP 


GARLAND, 


** Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, 
sulmy sleep,’ O aid me now 

Shed, O shed t} \ niluence o’er me ; 
Shake thy poppies round my brow. 

ive the brow of anguish, 
wretched heart ? 


‘s sighs to languish— 


Whv wilt thou | 
Why forsake 1! 
Doom’d iw cease 
Doom’d to feel misfortune’s smart. 
The ploughman trom his toil returning, 
Gladsome that his task ts done, 
With no restless tever burning, 
Pleas’d his daily course is run— 


Enters beneath his humble shed, 
Or throws him down amid the hay ; 
Or, stretch’d upon his wretched bed, 


Snores his transient cares away. 


* The ship-boy, on the giddy mast,” 
While rudely foams the angry surge— 

Nor hears the whistling of the blast— 
Nor fears that blast may be his dirge. 


In vain the angry tempest sweeps; 
In vain old Ocean’s b:llows howl— 
Amid their rudest shock he sleeps, 


Nordreads totace death’sthreat’ning scowl. 


Cans‘t thou, O partial slecp ! to these, 

In such dread scenes thi smiles bestow ? 
Nor grant one Lethean boon to ease 

The heart full fraught with care and wo ? 
For these wilt thou forsake the bed, 

Where downy sweets invite repose ? 
With these wilt thou delight to wed, 

And shun the heart that sorrow knows ’ 


Yes, it is so'!'—Whiy then complain ’ 
Since every vot’ry at thy shrine, 

Can by content alone attain, 
The blessings which they ask of thine. 


Come then, Oblivion, soothing pow’r ! 
Come, sweet torgctfulness of care ! 

Come, with thy balm for ev’ry hour ; 
And ease my breast of ev’ry fear. 


Bring with thee Hope, sweet dove-eyed maid, 
W hose talisman we all employ— 

Whose magic bids our tears be staid, 
And poiits to yet expected joy. 


Bring Resignation, Sorrow’s child— 
Beaming content through ev’ry breast ; 
Tocalm the desperation wild, 
And hush the passions into rest. 


Avaunt Despair! thou guest unholy ! 
Avaunt, thou enemy to sleep ! 
Away with murky melancholy !— 


Away to those that ** wake and weep !”’ 


But come, thou gentle goddess, come— 
Wrap me in thy soft embrace ! 
And Morpheus, with thy sweet dreams, come, 
rill jocund morning shews his face. 
June, 1822 OCTAVIAN. 





FROM THE PORT FOLIO. 
MELODY. 

Arranged for * Rousseau’s Dream.” 
Turn to me, love, that radiant smile, 

That like a sun-beam lights thine eye, 
© let its magic spell beguile 

Cares that all other charms defy 
Not to the trav’ler lost in night, 
More brichtly beams the dawning light 


© turn to me that angel smile 
That beam’d on me when first we mct— 
Phat look contfiding—void of guile— 
Phat smile my heart can ne’er torget 
Ono! while memory holds its sway, 
Its spell can never fade away. 


| Yes! in that smile blest hope resides, 
‘That lke the first fair Lris given, 
Beams o’cr life’s dreary waste, and guides 
My pilgrim heart to joyous heaven . 
W hate’er of bliss this life can give, 
Alone in thy dear smiles can live. SYDNEY 
FROM THE SAME 
| ON A SLEEPING INFANT. 
Rest, lovely cherub, sweetly rest, 
} Thy cheek’s vermullien glow, 
Is hke the rose bud’s op’ning crest, 
Soft pillow’d on the snow. 


And shall that face, that seem’st the mien 
Of some Angelic form, 
That soul so pure, that look serene, 


Rude passions e’er deform ! 


Ah ! little deem’st thou, beauteous thing, 

| Now lull’d in Heavenly rest, 

What cares thy future years may bring 
To lacerate thy breast. 


Yet rest !—thy Heavenly Father wills, 
To make thy burthen hght, 

To veil the page of future ills, 
In mercy from thy sight. 


Then rest, and may the Infant’s God,* 
When on his judgment throne, 
Twine love and merey with the rod, 


Stull claim thee as his own. SYDNEY. 





*Alluding to Christ’s rebuke to his Apestles :-— 
“suffer little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not—for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 


THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 
By Mrs. Hemens. 


Where art thou, Boy ’—Heaven, heaven! the babe 
is playing 
Even on the margin of the dizzy steep ! 
Haste—hush '—a breath, my agony betraying, 
And he is gone !—beneath him rolls the deep! 
Could [but keep the bursting er 


And win him back in silence t 






| 
Thou’rt safe !—Thou com’st wi 
arms meeting, 
Blest, fearless child '!—1I, J have tasted death ! 
Nearer! that may feed thy warm heart beating ! 
And see thy bright hair floating in my breath! 
Nearer! to still my bosom’s yearning paimn,— 
{ clasp thee now, mine own! thou’rt here again ! 


THE GAMBLER. 
And I have seen a wife at dead of night, 
Watching the dying embers on the hearth, 
And fancying every blast that swept along, 
The poor deserted cottage on the moor, 
A drunken husband’s footstep—and ayain, 
When it has died away, and left her heart 
Fas’d by her disappointment—she has look’d 
Upon her sleeping babes, and pray’d with tears 
They ne’er may know the agony she feels. 
And when at last he comes, with tott’ring steps 
And vile abuse, to greet her faithful arms, — 
Oh, | have mark’d her bosom’s throbbing swell, 
As, with a resignation worthy heaven, 
She sooth’d his pillow, and, with tones as sweet 
As ever mercy uttered, sooth’his soul. 
And Ihave seen her, on a wintry eve, 
Seeking her husband ’mid the gambling throng, 
And with a prayer that would have bro’t a saint 
From paradise to hear, begg’d him full oft 
Yo spare her starving babes the means of life 
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